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1885. Budget. What astounded the country, and in-
jured the Government, were the vast sums that
had been spent with little or nothing to show for
them, and the enormous deficit for which the
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to estimate. If
Khartoum had been relieved, and Gordon had been
saved, the nation would have been in a humour to
pay anything required* To pay for blunders and
disasters, though a necessary, is not an agreeable
Amendment process. Before the second reading of the Budget
Budget BUI. Bill came to be moved, the Conservative Leaders
carefully examined the situation, and drew up an
amendment, artfully framed,, which struck at the root
of Mr. Childers's scheme. They probably knew
that Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke had
threatened to resign again rather than be responsible
for the increase of the duty on beer. They cer-
tainly knew that the landed interest on both sides
of the House would resent an extra duty on real
property without a further subsidy for local rates.
Accordingly Sir Michael Hicks-Beach moved that
the duties on beer and spirits should not be raised
without a corresponding rise in the duty on wine,
and that the new succession tax was unjust if not
accompanied by a further grant from the Treasury
for local purposes. Weakening in the face of the
enemy, Mr. Childers took off half the additional
duty on spirits, and agreed to increase the beer
duty for twelve months only. But it was too late.
The weapon of a penal dissolution had been
wrested from the Government's hands. There
could not well be an appeal to the old constituencies,
and it had been arranged by accelerating the
Register that there should in the autumn be an
appeal to the new. The division was taken unex-
pectedly at the close of the first night's debate, the
whipping was slack, and a great many Liberals
were absent unpaired. Although Mr. Forster and